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EDUCATION FOR LIBRARY WORK.* 





By Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 


The suggestion that a special education may 
be necessary for library work still awakens 
occasional surprise: ‘‘Why, what has a libra- 
rian to do but to get certain books and hand 
them out to the people who wish to read them? 
—and we are all of us getting books and hand- 
ling them. A librarian should have some in- 
telligence, of course, a love of books and a | 
pleasant manner. One is not even sure about 
the pleasant manner, for many accepted libra- 
rians have had a crabbed one. Intelligence 
and alove of books; perhaps one should add | 
‘wide reading.’ If one could addalso a bit of | 
writing, so much the better —on the theory 
that one who has produced a book will be the 
more competent to estimate and make useful 
the books produced by other people—though 
this is not necessarily so inany otherart. The 
librarian in chief —in a library for scholars — 
must of course, himself be a scholar. He 
should first of all be a scholar. But for the 
assistants, even in such a library, surely intel- 


*Reprinted from The Independent (November 23, 1900.) 
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ligence— and amiability (perhaps)—and a 
love of books.’’ 

These impressions receive somewhat of a 
shock when confronted with the qualifications 
now generally deemed necessary for service — 
even the subordinate service—in an active 
library. There is demanded a knowledge of 
knowledge somewhat more specific than is im- 
plied in a ‘‘ mere love of books;’’ and there is 
now very generally demanded a training 
which regards the library rather as a compli- 
cated machiné@ to be constructed and operated, 
than as a mere collection of units to be brought 
together and ‘distributed upon demand. The 
qualifications of the librarian in chief now vary 
greatly from those formerly deemed sufficient; 
he has large property interests to handle, a 
large staff to direct, large disbursements to 
control—a large business, in short, to admin- 
ister. Scholarship may consist with capacity 
for this work, but it is in no sense a conclusive 
evidence of it. As to the assistants, the ten- 
dency is now to demand qualifications which 
can be secured only through a special course 
of education, serious in nature and specific in 
purpose. This is so even in Europe, where 
the defect in library administration has cer- 
tainly not been a defect of scholarship. In 
Austria, Italy, France and Germany there are 
now definite courses of instruction for those 
purposing to enter the service of the govern- 
mental libraries, and a definite test, by exami- 
nation, of the qualification of applicants for 
even the apprentice service. 

* * * No attempt at state regulation has 
been made in Great Britain or in the United 
States, for the obvious reason that the mass of 
the public libraries in these two countries are 
under local or private control. But in Eng- 
land the librarians themselves, through a com- 
mittee of their Library Association have, since 
1885, held examinations upon which they 
issue ‘‘certificates of proficiency’’ for the post 
of library assistant. 














In the United States, schools have been in 
operation for thirteen years past, whose pur- 
pose is definite instruction in library economy. 
The first of these schools, and in a sense the 
parent of all, was that established at Colum- 
bia College in 1887, and later removed to 
Albany where it now flourishes as ‘‘the New 
York State Library School.’’ Its prescribed 
course is of two years with an optional third. 
One-third of this course is given to cataloging; 
the remainder to classification, processes of 
book-making, bibliography, the history of lit- 
erature and of libraries, special branches of 
practical administration, and miscellaneous 
topics. The thesis required for a degree in- 
volves original investigation and the degree 
which is given is that of Bachelor of Library 
Science. 

The Albany school is but one of four now 
in successful operation which undertake to 
carry the student through a lengthy period of 
study, the other three being the Pratt Insti- 
tute School at Brooklyn (founded in 1890), 
the Drexel Institute at Philadelphia (founded 
in 1892), and the University of [Illinois 
(founded at the Armour Institute in 1893 and 
transferred to the University in 1897). The 
course at Pratt and at Illinois is of two years; 
that at the Drexel, one. In addition, system- 
atic instruction in library work is represented 
in the United States by short summer courses 
at several places—Ambherst, Mass., for instance 
(a six weeks’ course), and Madison, Wis.; in 
each case in connection with the local library. 
There have also been established at various 
American colleges and universities courses in 
bibliography. But the professional library 
schools offer a training the more effective in 
that they are in each case maintained in con- 
nection with a well equipped, well organized 
library, in active operation. Their students 
are thus set at practical work. In this the sys- 
tem is distinctly an advance upon any yet 
adopted abroad—whether it be the theoretic 
instruction without the practice, or apprentice- 
ship without systematic instruction. The 
schools offer definite experience, which many 
deem itself the best training; and they add 
(what cannot be obtained in any one library) 
a comparison of various systems. Their ulti- 


mate effect should be to establish a standard 
of training for library work. Their present 
defect is that while they agree in the subjects 
of study requisite, they differ both in their re- 





quirements for admission and in the amount 
and character of work required for graduation. 
At Aibany and at Champaign (University of 
Illinois) the equivalent of two years of under- 
graduate college work (supplementing a High 
School diploma) is a prerequisite to entrance. 
But at Brooklyn and Philadelphia only a High 
School course is required, while at the summer 
schools the preliminary education demanded 
is of the slightest. In the larger schools, 
however, there is a constant endeaver to raise 
the entrance requirements; at Brooklyn, for in- 
stance, a competitive examination eliminates 
the least well equipped of the applicants—the 
total number presenting themselves being 
several times in excess of the possible accom- 
modations. Until, however, the requirements 
shall be made more nearly uniform, the degrees 
or diplomas of the schools will not have equal 
significance. And until a baccalaureate shall 
be required for admittance, the schools can- 
not rank as do the professional schools in law, 
medicine or theology. For the basis of all 
technical training should be a good general 
education; and of the training for library work 
at least a good knowledge of history, and of 
general literature, a particular knowledge of 
English literature, and a reading knowledge 
of at least two foreign languages—preferably 
French and German—with Latin also, if pos- 
sible. These are indispensable to intelligent 
service in a library. They are all, to a cer- 
tain extent, taken account of in the require- 
ments or curricula of the library schools (in 
addition, also, that very useful branch—or 
foliage—of knowledge entitled ‘‘general in- 
formation’’). But they should be universally 
prerequistes for entrance. It is to be hoped 
that in time advanced studies in the liberal 
arts will be a requisite, as on the Continent 
they are held to be for even the apprentice 
service. For library work mere learning is 
not education; but as little is mere training. 

The service of the schools has been to 
recognize the advantage of systematic training 
for library work, to prove that this may be 
furnished in organized courses, and to furnish 
it in greater or less degree and at small cost. 
Their success has been to attract to the study 
of library science young men and young 
women—but particularly young women—of 
good general education and of aptitude, and 
to supply trained workers to libraries in need. 
The four larger schools have thus far grad- 











uated over five hundred students, the majority | 
of whom have readily found employment at 
salaries ranging from $700 to $1,000 a year. 
Over a hundred of them are in conduct of libra- 
ries (mostly small libraries) as librarians in 


chief. 
cover the necessary service of the 8,000 libraries 
of the Union. But it is obvious that as new 
libraries are established, or a revision under- 
taken of the personnel of the old, the diposition 
will be to give preference in the appointments 


The total number does not go far to | : . ; 
~ _ Summer Session of the State University, from 


to the graduates of the schools; and they | 


must necessarily be preferred for the position 
requiring technical knowledge—in classification 
and cataloging, for example. 

There are other positions for which the 
training of the schools is by no means con- 
clusive. In those dealing directly with the 
public, tact, courtesy, unlimited interest in 
the trivial, unlimited patience in meeting the 
same demand in various forms of repetition— 
the qualities in part which go to make a suc- 


cessful teacher — may be the primary qualifi- | 


cations. In the administrative [positions ex- 
ecutive capacity, the qualities successful in 
business, are indispensable. In the larger 
libraries there must be represented also spe- 
cial education in particular departments of 
knowledge. There must be persons who can 
give aid in the accumulation and use of mate- 
rial which is the field of specialized research. 
These persons must be themselves specialists. 
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IOWA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


The Iowa Library Commission and the lowa 





| State University are jointly interested in the 


Summer School for Library Training, to be 
held at Iowa City, as a department of the 


June 17 to July 27, 1901. 

This course is intended for the librarians of 
the smaller libraries, assistants in the larger 
libraries and for those definitely appointed to 
library positions who wish to prepare for their 
work. It is in no sense offered as a substitute 
for the full course of one of the regular library 
schools, but is given for those who feel their 
lack of knowledge of modern library methods 
and have not the time or means to attend a 
library school. 

The school will be under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Iowa State Library Commis- 
sion, Miss Alice 8. Tyler, formerly of the Cleve- 


| land (O.) public library, who will give lectures 


They can be fully useful to th» inquirers who | 


come to pursue the subject as a science or an 
art only in case they have themselves pursued 
it as a science or an art. They cannot indeed 
be fully useful until they shall have acquired 
also a knowledge of library methods and dex- 
terity in handling the bibliographies, catalogs 
and other machinery of use. But this technic 
can be acquired. 
case the qualifications which are primary. 
And finally there is that which no library 
school—no merely professional school — 
attempts to give; the broad general education 
—the general culture. For, after all, a library 
is a library; it deals with all recorded knowl- 
edge, and with all manner of recorded inspir- 
ation, which it seeks to make available to all 
manner of persons. No preparation of edu- 
cation or experience can be superfluous in 
those who are the instruments of its service. 
There is almost none conceivable—and worthy 
—which it does not bring into daily requisition. 


It but supplements in their | 





in reference work and other library subjects. 

The instruction will be under the immediate 
charge of Miss Esther Crawford of the Dayton 
(O.) public library, who will be the Chief In- 
structor. She will give daily lectures on class- 
ification, cataloging and other technical sub- 
jects. Miss Crawford’s training at the New 
York State Library School, supplemented by 
her wide experience as a librarian gives assur- 
ance of as thorough and practical a course as 
is possible in a brief time. 

She will be assisted in the daily technical 
work by Miss Minme C. Bridgman, who will 
complete her library course at the University 
of Illinois Library School in June and who 
brings to the work thorough collegiate and 
technical training. Miss Bridgman will also 
give some of the instruction. 

Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., {Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska has been secured for the 
lectures un trade bibliography, which means 
an unusual opportunity for instruction by one 
thoroughly familiar with the subject. The 
childrens’ work will be presented by some one 
of recognized ability in this most important 
field of library work. 

Applications for admission to the course will 
be received up to May 15, 1901. 

Address all communications regarding the 
school to Miss Alice 8. Tyler, Secretary Iowa 
Library Commission, Des Moines, lowa, who 
will send the announcement containing full 
details and application blanks upon request. 





























































BEST FIFTY BOOKS OF. 1900. 





ADAPTED TO VILLAGE LIBRARIES. 


The New York State Library each January 
prints a list of 500 of the leading books of the 
previous year, and submits it to the librarians 
of the state and others interested, for a vote 
as to which are the best fifty books to be added 
to a village library. About two hundred peo- | 
ple usually express these opinions, which are 
tabulated below. 

Of these fifty books, fourteen are classed as 
fiction, seven as juvenile, five as sociology, 
four a3 natural science, four as biography, 
three as essays, etc., three as description and 
travel, three as American history, two as 
poetry, one.as a book of reference, one as 
religion, one as useful arts, one as humor, and 
one as history of foreign countries. 

Obviously, this list must not be received as 
authoritative, but simply as an expression of 
the opinions of persons so situated as to know 
what books are most in demand, even if they 
are not intrinsically the best. 





No. of 


Votes 

ALLEN. A. V. G.—Life and Letters of Phillips 
Brooks. 2vols. Dutton, net$7.50................ 
ALLEN, J. L.— Reign of Law; A Tale of the Ken- 
tucky Hempfields. Macmillan, $1.50............ 
April Baby’s Book of Tunes, with the Story of 
How They Came to be Written. By the Author 
of “Elizabeth and Her-German Garden.” Mac- 
I CLM, olac dnncbebdaeess~conbeccszeccnce 
BACHELLER, I. A.—Eben Holden. Lothrop,$1.50 127 
BARRIE, J. M.—Tommy and Grizel. Scribner, 





“4 


98 
4H 


BEARD, D. C.—Jack of all Trades. Scribner, $2. 
BROOKS, E. 8.—Century Book of the American 
Colonies. Century, $1.50..............2666 65 eee 
BUKROUGHS, JOHN—Squirrels and Other Fur 
Bearers. Houghton, $)..............-....0.20005- 
BYRN,. E. W.—Progress of Invention in the 
Nineteenth Century. Munn, $3.................. 
CARNEGIE, ANDREW—Gospel of Wealth and 
Other Timely Essays. Century, $....... ...... 
CHAPMAN, F.M. Bird Studies with a Camera. 
Appleton, $1.75. ............--cceeeeeeeeeneeneeeee es 
OLEMENS, 8. L.—The Man That Corrupted Had- 
leyburg. Harper, $1.75.............-..---seeee eens 
CRAWFORD, F. M.—In the Palace of the King. 
Macmillan, $1.50...............cecceeeeee eee 
DAVIS, R. H.—With Both Armies in South Afri- 
Be, BAAR, GEE, 60 cccesescve es ccocqesccvecccees. 
DU CHAILLU, P. B.—The World of the Great 
Forest, Scribner, $2......... ......ce00 ceeeeeees 


60 


8&5 


48 





oe 
ne 


EARLE, Mrs. A. M.—Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Days. 





Macmillan, $2.50..... 


EGGLESTON, EDWARD—Transit of Civilization 
from England to America in the Seventeenth 


Century. Appleton, $1.50 ..................ceeee. 64 
DUNNE, F. P., (“Martin Dooley,” pseud)—Mr. 
Dooley’s Philosophy. Russell, $1.50............. 59 
ELY, R. T.—Monopolies and Trusts. (Citizens’ 
Library of Economics, Politics and Sociology.) 
I Biccclad nies auund vu bxubovda ve tees 47 
FISKE, JOHN—Mississippi Valley in Civil War. 
SE SS ee eer a9 
GLASGOW, E. A. G.—Voice of the People. 
ES oo wa ass Ln ea nd phsthaasdue 49 


GOSS, C. F.—Kedemption of David Corson. Bow- 
DU chckbwatebetniedveisnnentes + 
GRANT, ROBERT—Unleavened Bread. Scrib- 
nih cninpheh in oe dnaes 403655 se dnd oun bs kien on 58 
HARLAND, HENRY, (“Sidney Luska,” pseud,) — 
Cardinal's Snuff Box. Lane, $1.50.... .......... 44 
HEWLETT, M. H.—Life and Death of Richard 
Yea-and-Nay. Macmillan, $1.50. .............. 72 
HILLIS, N. D.—Influence of Christ in Modern 
Life. Macmillan, $1.50...... OE a ee eer 62 
HOWELLS, W. D.—Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance. Harper, G3.50.............ccc.c.0. « % 
HUXLEY, LEONARD—Life and Letters of 
Thomas Henry Huxley, by His Som "® vols. 
I cdtvcnedbdes | sede accdabacrddacacdésees 55 
ILES, GEORGE — Flame, Electric ity, and the 
Camera. Doubleday, net $2...................... 78 
JOHNSTON, MARY—To Have and to Hold. 
ar IE ae A een 137 
KEELER, H. L.—Our Native Trees and How to 
Identify Them. Scribner, net $2................. 76 
LANG, ANDREW, ed.—Grey Fairy Rook. Long- 
EE TE Naat ee ea 
MABIE, H. W.—William Shakespeare ‘eee 
lan, new cheaper edition, net $3.50.... .......... 50 
McCLURE, A. K.—Our Presidents and How We 
Make Them. Harper, # ............ .........05. 48 
MORLEY, JOHN—Oliver Cromwell. Century, 
II caliieds Ade Sei cthertuesioace nae aie Mab eden talon nirene ak ciate 59 
RIIS, J. A.—Ten Years’ War. Houghton,31.50.... 42 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE—The Strenuous Life. 
Dans ctcenrg ae ve engskeegdcnend boos 41 
ROSTAND, EDMUND—L’Aiglon, A Play in Six 
EE EI cc ictenahcatancees sanaanece 48 
SCIDMORE, E. R.—China, the Long-Lived Em- 
RR I ines nce sectiiccccdcvccecssss 63 
SLOCUM, JOSHUA-—Sailing Alone Around the 
es I tins i dncdasctenetcuccdatcccte 41 
| SPOFFORD, A. R.—Book for All Readers. Put- 
hicclscadhnddtinakttiiec.| sesmienbetieecmmediban 58 
STEDMAN, E. C., ed.—An American Anthology, 
BPR MOIR y BB oo nen ccc cc vccccceccecccces 126 
TARKINGTON, BOOTH — Monsieur Beaucaire. 
Pt ad~wdiwasapsstusedess axoidetsexcy ca 87 
THOMPSON, ERNEST SETON--Biograpby of a 
Grizzly. Century, $1.50............. 0 cc... ee eeee 131 
THOMPSON, Mrs. G. G. SETON—A Woman Ten- 
derfoot. Doubleday, 8... .................. .0.. 57 

















THOMPSON, MAURICE—Alice of Old Vincennes. 


I Pico pecs ccteusdecedsncenesedadssenbes 600 121 
THOMPSON, MAURICE—My Winter Garden. 

Century, $1.50 ............ a ichiahe Seabed = oie ainda cht 50 
WARD, Mrs. M. A.—Eleanor. Harper, $1.0...... 108 


WENDELL, BARRETT — Literary History of 


LIBRARY NEWS OF THE STATE. 





Sac City has been offered a corner lot for a 
library building and dollar for dollar for all 


| the money contributed by the town for a build- 


America. Scribner, $3.......... 22.22.00. eeeeeees a4 | 
| citizen of Sac City who will give $5,000 if this 
| sum is duplicated by other citizens. 


WILLIAMS, H. 8.—Story of Nineteenth Century 
IE, “TI, Gen ccccccccs cocscccsts cesce 49 


—New York Times Saturday Review. 





FURNISHING OF CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES. 





As a matter of reference for libraries con- 
templating the furnishing of a Children’s 
department, we print here some figures which 
we are frequently asked to supply, i. e., the 
dimensions of the tables and chairs in the 
Children’s Room of Pratt Institute Free 
Library. 

Small Tables—Height, 21% inches; width, 
36 inches; length, 60%% inches. 

Large Tables—Height, 28%4 inches; width, 
36 inches; length, 60% inches. 

Small Chairs—Height of seat, 14 inches; 
depth of seat, 12*¢ inches; width of seat, 14 
inches; back, 14 inches. 

Large Chairs—Height of seat, 16 inches; 
depth of seat, 14%4 inches; width of seat, 16 
inches; back, 16 inches. 

Observation has shown that seats and tables 


of an intermediate size would be desirable.— | has been no public library there heretofore. 
| * 


Pratt Institute Monthly. 


Dr. J. H. Canfield, formerly president of 
Ohio State University, now librarian of Colum- 
bia University, says: ‘‘The average prepara- 


ing. This offer is made by Mr. Asa Platt, a 


* * 
* 


Mt. Pleasant is to have a free public library, 


| having carried the question at the spring elec- 


tion by a small majority. The ladies have 
maintained an Association library there for 
years and will turn over to the town about 
6,800 volumes. 


+ 


* 

Hawkeve voted to have a free public library, 
and is fortunate in having a good collection of 
books, presented to the town some time ago 
by the Messrs. Bopp on condition that a tax 


| should be voted. 


tion of an American boy for citizenship to-day | 


is compressed into a five-year course of train- 
ing. It is not enough. That is why the pub- 


a * 
* 


Davenport has been fortunate in securing an 
additional gift from Mr. Andrew Carnegie of 
$25,000 for their library building. This will 
enable then to erect a handsome building as 
planned by a Boston architect, a plan which 
met with the united approval of the Board. 


cn 7 
* 


Stuart voted on the free public library ques- 
tion at the spring election, and the question 
was carried by a handsome majority. There 


* 


Cedar Rapids has received since our last 
issue a gift of $50,000 from Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie for a library building. This library has 
done such admirable work in its present and 
former rented quarters that with a handsome 
and well adapted building such as they will 


_ erect their work will be a continued and grow- 


lic library is an institution. It stands to sup- | 


plement and complete the work of prepara- 
tion. The best books are the best men and 
women at their best. A few pennies will put 
the most intelligent, the cleanest, the best in- 
formed and best men of our times at the elbows 
of your children at the fireside. I can con- 
ceive of no greater force that administers to 
the intelligence of the public than a public 
library. It is the best investment of dollars 
and cents that any community can ever make. 
It contributes to the welfare of any city. It 
raises the standard of citizenship.’’ 





ing source of pride. January 31st this library 
observed ‘‘ Library Day’’ by inviting the 
people of Cedar Rapids and library friends 
throughout the state to inspect their work and 


' listen to an afternoon program of topics re- 





garding libraries and schools. In the evening 
a reception at the library was a pleasant fea- 
ture of a profitable day. 
* om 

Jefferson is another to join the ranks of free 
public libraries, having voted on the question 
March 25th, with a good majority in favor of 
a library. The Women’s club turns over tothe 
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city 1,200 volumes and about $450 in cash, | through his friendship for Speaker Henderson 


and rooms have been offered free of rent for | 


one year. Everything looks favorable for a 
useful institution. 


* 
* 


Hawarden voted at the spring election to 
maintain a free public library at public ex- 
pense. The Library Association will turn over 
to the town about 700 volumes of well selected 
books. This association has done valiant work 
in establishing and maintaining a library and 
in bringing about this result. 

~ ” 

Algona has had a free public library for some 
years, but it is taking on new life in conse- 
quence of the purchase of many new books 
made possible by a fund of nearly $3,000 raised 
for that purpose recently. This fund is largely 


} 


due to the generosity of Hon. George W. Schee | 


of Primghar, whose interest in library advance- 
ment has been especially manifested towards 
school libraries. His gift to this fund was 
conditioned on the purchase of $1,500 worth 
of books adapted to school use as collateral or 
supplementary reading and to be sent to the 
schools as needed. The remainder of the fund 
was subscribed by the citizens of Algona; Col. 
Thomas F. Cooke, President of the Library 
Board, taking an active interest in soliciting 
subscriptions. 


* * 
* 


Colfax is to have a free public library in 
consequence of a handsome majority in favor 
of the question at the recent election. There 
has been a subscription library there for sev- 
eral years which will now turn over its collec- 
tion of about 1,300 volumes as the nucleus of 
the free library. - 

* 

Mt. Vernon is the latest recipient of a gift 
from Mr. Andrew Carnegie. He offers $40,- 
000 for a free library building for the town of 
Mt. Vernon and Cornell College with the usual 
conditions for maintenance, which will be 
borne jointly by the town and the college. 
This was secured through the influence of Sen- 
ator Allison and Governor Shaw. 


a * 
* 


Fayette has no free public library, but will 
doubtless have more or less use of the library of 
Upper Iowa University, which was the recipi- 
ent during the winter of a gift from Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie of $25,000. This is for a 
library building, to be erected on the campus, 














who claims this university as his alma mater. 
_ — 
* 

Centerville is rejoiced over the announce- 
ment recently made by Ex-Goy. F. M. Drake 
that he will erect a $25,000 library building 
and furnish a suitable site therefor, on condi- 
tion that the citizens vote a two-mill tax for 
its maintenance. The Library Association of 
Centerville has over 2,000 volumes which will 


doubtless be turned over to the new library. 





TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 


The more familiar people become with the 
purpose and scope of the traveling library 
department of the state library the more it 
commends itself as a wise educational move- 
ment. The books from the traveling library 
should eventually reach every corner of the 
state. The miscellaneous libraries of fifty vol- 
umes each appeal to the general reader, but 
as new demands arise for books on special 
subjects it is the aim of the state librarian to 
supply every reasonable demand. The book 
as a unit may eventually be the basis, instead 
of the collection. A book, or a number of 
books on a particular subject of study or re- 
search will be supplied to clubs, classes or 
schools, and this new line of work adds to the 
details of administration. 

Like most large and growing libraries, the 
plans of the state library are much larger than 
the ability to execute with the present size of 
the library staff. Recently, in readjusting the 
staff of the library, Miss Margaret W. Brown, 
a trustee and librarian of the Chariton (lowa) 
library, has taken charge of the traveling 
library department. Her active interest in 
placing traveling libraries in Lucas county, 
particularly in the rural schools, and her 
thorough belief in their value and mission, 
which amounts to an enthusiasm, makes this 
selection a cause of congratulation. 

With the county seat library as a center of 
distribution, there is no reason why the re- 
motest corners of many counties of Iowa 
should not be reached by these collections of 
books, carrying new life and new interests to 
every rural community. In order to keep the 
boy on the farm his horizon should be widened, 
so that he will not need to leave the farm for 
a broader outlook, Good literature will help 
to do this. 

















UNION — COOPERATION. 





By Johnson Brigham, 
President of the lowa Library Commission. 





I am my brother's keeper, and in turn 
He is the guardian of my nights and days. 


An unquestionably healthful tendency of 
our time is toward a fuller and completer co- 
operation of individuals and organizations 
for the general welfare. An extremely ques- 


tionable trend of the time is toward the trust. | 


In the wake of movements for codperation, 
individual, family and community life blos- 
soms into beauty and matures into fruitful- 
ness; while the course of the combine is 
marked by the wreck of homes, the desola- 
tion of whole communities, and the impover- 
ishment of states. 

It is fortunate for the library movement 
that those interested in it can discuss coOpera- 
tion without arousing suspicion of having nar- 
rowly selfish ends in view. But, nevertheless, 
the advocate of codperation in library work 
finds an obstacle in the way of his success in 
the prevalent popular distrust of combinations, 
in an inclination to fall back on individualism, 
sectionalism, and localism pure and simple,— 
which is clearly a policy, or rather the im- 
policy, of isolation from all helpful currents 


of activity for the general good. To refuse | 


the benefits and blessings of codperation 
through fear of the baneful consequences of 
selfish combination is to ignore the greatest 
of all sociological truths expressed in the 
words at the head of this article: 


‘*T am my brother’s keeper, and in turn 
He is the guardian of my nights and days.’’ 





The library movement in lowa, promising 
as it is, is as yet scarcely more than a promise 
of the greater movement just ahead. It is 


but just entering on the period of organization | 


for future work. Almost one-half of our 
county seats are yet without libraries. Sev- 
eral of our large cities are still without library 
homes, and some are wholly without public 
libraries. A pitifully large majority of our 
small cities and towns have no public libraries. 
Most of our public schools are taking the first 
steps toward the creation of public libraries, 
—steps which, though halting and uncertain, 
mean much for the betterment of community 
life in Iowa. The State Library, through its 





Traveling Library system, including its spe- 
cial loan branch for the benefit of individuals, 
schools and clubs, is doing much good, but 
not a tenth part of the good it promises to do 
before it is ten years older. 

Everywhere throughout the state the move- 
ment is gaining ground and growing. In 








some communities the progress is painfully 
slow, in others it is surprisingly rapid. Surely, 
in library work, as in many other lines of 
| human activity, we of Iowa live ‘‘in an age 
on ages telling,’’ and to each one is committed 
a noble part in the work, however insig- 
nificant the part may seem to be. 

Looking out over the state upon the brave 
endeavors of public-spirited men and women 
to found and sustain free public libraries in 
communities not yet aroused from indifference 
to the subject, the liberality of not a few com- 
munities in the support of libraries, the reach- 
ing out of eager hands from small commun- 
ities and country cross-roads for the traveling 
libraries, the conscientious endeavors of 
school teachers and school trustees to supple- 
ment the inevitable weakness of their first 
beginnings under the new compulsory school 
library law, and the ambition of our higher 
institutions of learning to place within the 
easy reach of students the working tools of 
knowledge and the known books of power,— 
taking this genera! view of the library situa- 
tion, the need of a closer codperation of all 
library interests in our state becomes strikingly 
apparent. 





To some extent there is already a good be- 


ginning in codperation, an excellent basis 


for future union. For example, Iowa’s newly 
formed State Library Commission is connected 
with the State University, the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and the State 
Normal School, through one of its ex-officio 
members, State Superintendent Barrett, also 
| an ex-ofticio trustee of these institutions. It 
| is through Superintendent Barrett also that 
| the Library Commission is brought into direct 


| touch with the publie schools of the state, and 


| is supplementing school libraries with special 
loans of books through the codperation of its 
president, who is also state librarian and head 
of the state’s traveling library system. The 
commission’s relations with the State Univer- 
sity are greatly strengthened by the ex-officio 
membership of President MacLean, through 





whose instrumentality its secretary is able, in 
this number of the BULLETIN, to announce a 
course of library training under the auspices 
of the commission in connection with the Uni- 
versity’s summer school. 

Through the wise appointments of Governor 
Shaw the commission is further strength- 
ened by three prominent and honored mem- 
bers of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the most powerful organization of 
women in the state, thus gracefully recogniz- 
ing the powerful coéperation of that body in 
securing the commission, and by their coun- 
sel and codperation greatly aiding th> secre- 
tary of the commission in her state work. By 
the appointment of Ex-President Johnston, of 
the State Library Association, the commission 
was brought into close relations with that 
pioneer organization which first organized the 
movement for a state traveling library and for 
a state library commission. The appointment 
of library committees by women’s clubs, 
churches, educational bodies, and labor or- 
ganizations; the identification of these and of 
the city library trustees with the State Library 
Association, all illustrate the healthful trend 
of the movement toward codperation. 





But there is much room for further union 
and codperation. The forces that make for 





the best things in community life have scarcely | 


begun to make their influence felt. Unitedly, 
the women’s clubs and men’s societies, the 
teachers and trustees, and other active sup- 
porters of our public library and public school 
system can in any single campaign establish a 
precedent which voters and their public serv- 
ants will be glad to follow, a precedent in 
favor of personal fitness, rather than personal 
push and political pull. 

With such united efforts the splendid and 


successful campaigns for free public libraries | 


recently made in Stuart, Hawarden and Mt. 


Pleasant can be repeated in other communi- | 


ties not now biessed with afree public library. 
With the further extension of union and co- 
operation among librarians, trustees and pub- 


lic spirited citizens in communities throughout | 


the state—through the State Library Associa- 
tion, the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the state organization of the P. E. O. Society, 
the State and District Teachers’ associations, 
the Chautauqua societies, the many Labor 
unions, and the still more numerous secret 





| good. 





societies of the state, there can be brought to 
the library movement an aggregate of influ- 
ence which will mean much for the future 
well-being of Iowa. 

The union and codperation of sparsely set- 
tled school districts presents difficulties not 
easily overcome, but yet not beyond the reach 
of the new library movement. Where the 
township can be made the unit of both schopl 
and library, the best results are to be looked 
for. The delivery of a few children to and 
from school, and of books from and to the 
township library might better be undertaken 
on behalf of those who live remote from the 
central point than to maintain separate 
schools and libraries or none at all. 

The union of town and country in support 
of and in the enjoyment of the town library is 
another phase of the large subject under con- 
sideration—a phase to be considered at the 
next meeting of the State Library Association. 
The mere mention of the subject opens up 
many possibilities. A few libraries have al- 
ready effected this union and with excellent 
results. Their experience will be a valuable 
contribution to the subject. In this direction, 
as in so many other ways, Wisconsin has 
taken the lead. We shall have the benefit of 
her experience when the time comes to act in 
this matter. 

The codperation of small communities in 
the handling and reloaning of the traveling 


libraries sent out by the state is another 


promising line of activity. Already experi- 
ments have been made in the county circula- 
tion of the state’s traveling libraries, and with 
so much of success that it is not too much to 
expect an early adoption of the plan in many 
counties of the state. 

Thus all along the line the word of the hour 
among those interested in library work is 
Union — Coéperation, the fullest and most 
generous recognition of the fact that we are 
our brothers’ keepers, and in turn are our- 
selves in others’ hands, and that all are gain- 
ers by all well directed efforts for the general 





Dr. Johnson was once asked how best to 
educate a young man, and answered: ‘‘ Turn 
him loose in a good library, and let him 
browse.’’ This is to be taken with limitations, 
but it contains the root of the truth. Thou- 
sands of young persons drift into vice because 
of empty minds. 

















CUSTODIAN, OR LIBRARIAN — WHICH ? 





The chief function of the custodian, or 
*‘keeper,’’ of books in early years was to 
carefully protect the treasures under his 
charge, and to preserve them from theft and 
worms. It was a passive career. People 
visited a library as one would a museum, to 
view with curious eyes the manuscripts and 
books that had been collected at great ex- 
pense. To see that no profane hand should 
damage these was the chief concern of the 
custodian. 

The modern librarian has an entirely dif- 
ferent function to perform. The test of a 
successful modern library is its use. The 
librarian is an active vital force in the com- 
munity and his library a center of happiness 
and inspiration. Librarianship is a profession 
and library work a science. 

For this reason the value of library training 
is being recognized as of great importance. 
It is seen that systematic study and training 
gives a more careful, exact, and business-like 
administration of the library. Just as a 
teacher cannot be equal to the demands of 
the times for the highest professional service 
without preparation and training at a college 
or normal school, so the librarian should be 
able to bring to his work such a familiarity 
with modern library methods as that the 





machinery of the institution is so well in hand | 


that he may make available the resources at 
his command. Both teacher and librarian are 
educators, the latter none the less so because 
the daily duty is lacking in the formality of 
the school room. 


? 


‘‘is such a nice girl and needs the place.’ 
She kills time between the visits of people 
with whom she gossips, by reading a light 
novel or possibly doing fancy work ; or, it may 
be a man, who has missed his career, or whose 
love of books leads him to see in the position 
an opportunity to browse idly about among 
his favorites. Such librarians are not such in 
fact, and scarcely deserve so dignified a riame 
as ‘* custodian.’’ 

The failure or success of a library is largely 
determined by the librarian. He it is who 
stands for the ideals and aims of a free public 
library as an educationjl institution before 
the people as they pass in and out. If one 
has a large view of the work and is equal to 
its matchless opportunities, he will extend its 
influence and serve the higher life of the com- 
munity in many different ways that cannot be 
specified by the Board as his duty. 


REST ROOMS. 





To be of real practical benefit to the com- 
munity should be the purpose of every library. 
Local conditions and needs modify methods 
of work, and the size of the town and the 
cheracter of the population have much to do 
with the special lines the librarian can best 
pursue. In the small town a rest room for 
fariuers’ wives and daughters would be most 
useful, affording an attractive and hospitable 
resting place in the midst of a busy and tire- 
some day for the shopper from the rural dis- 
tricts to rest. The recent periodicals and 
attractive or helpful books might tempt her to 


| remain and read or to borrow a book to carry 


In the smaller towns, where the personal | 


element enters in, there is no end to the ser- 


vice a librarian can render to a community, | 
| books for home use. 


directing the reading of the young and raising 
the standard of literary taste. 

The demand is not so much for men and 
women of genius as it is for well-educated, 
thoroughly trained men and women who know 
how to select books intelligently, administer 
them wisely, and who believe that in the 
printed book people are more and more to 
gain their ideals and inspirations. 

There still linger a few ‘‘ custodians ’’ in the 
ranks to-day, but they are out of place. It is 
sometimes a woman whose claim to the posi- 
tion rests upon her relationship to some mem- 
ber of the Board, or that she loves books, or 








home. Encourage the country people to come 
to your library and use the reading room 
freely, and make it easy for them to borrow 


The business men are always ready to adopt 
methods that will attract trade to the town, 
knowing that.expenditure of money to this 
end is good business policy. Here is a method 
of popularizing the town with the farmers and 
their families that is of value to every busi- 
ness man in a small town, and, if properly 
presented will commend itself to him and 
command his financial support. 

The free public library is based on altruistic 
and unselfish principles, but it is also defen- 
sible on principles of policy, as an institution 
which it will pay any town to support. 








A FEW BRIEF WORDS ABOUT 
LIBRARIES. 


By Hon, R. C. Barret, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 





For the past five or six months there has 
been unusual activity in procuring libraries for 
the public schools in rural districts in Iowa. 
The Trewin law primarily may justly be given 
the credit for the interest manifested. Philan- 
thropic citizens of the type of Hon. George 
W. Schee, of O’Brien county have done much 
to stimulate activity by offering to duplicate in 
part amounts raised by schools or municipali- 
ties. County superintendents are earnestly 
pushing some plan for a library in all their 
schools. Teachers, realizing that the amounts 
set aside by law for the purchase of books are 
small, have in many districts raised money to 
supplement that withheld by the - school 
treasurers. 

Many methods are employed: Oyster, pie, 
basket and box suppers; entertainments of a 
musical, literary and social order; spelling 


matches, auctions and book receptions, have | 


all been ‘‘worked.’’ Amounts raised by these 
various methods have been in some instances 
surprisingly large. 


In my home paper not long since appeared — 


an item something like this: ‘‘On Friday night 
a box social was held in District No. 4 Jenkins. 
$43.65 were raised for a school library. Can 
any school beat it ?”’ 

Prior to this several schools had reported 
between $35.00 and $40.00 

The books in all these libraries will serve 
many excellent purposes. That they aid in 
school discipline is illustrated in the following 


instance: A small boy who had given endless | 


trouble to his teacher was promoted. One 
evening in reply to a question from his mother 
he said: 
She knows her business. 


lots of little novels and read.’’ 
the wife of a minister, was shocked to hear 
that ‘‘ novels’’ were being read. Upon ques- 
tioning the child as to the kind of books, he 


said: ‘‘Well, I have read the Life of Abraham | 


Lincoln, Henry Clay, and am now reading 
the story of Daniel Webster.’’ The mother 


was satisfied. The boy was helped, and the 





**T have the best teacher in town. | 
When we get our | 
lessons she lets us go to a box where she has | 
The mother, | 


| teacher’s work made easier and pleasanter by 
| the small library. 

Good reports of the library work come from 
the cities. At Burlington the board of trustees 
of the public library are trying the plan of dis- 
tributing books among the various schools. 
One teacher recently reported that the case sent 
her was exhausted in one day, and that the 
pupils were clamoring for more. 

The Hawkeye recently said: ‘‘It seems that 
the circulating school library is going to be 
the hit of the season, and from all appearances 
it will be no passing fad, but the love of good 
reading and good books will grow stronger as 
the years pass, and the children who become 
patrons of the free public library will remain 
its patrons after they have grown old and 
gray and feeble; after the eyes have grown 
dim, good books will help to keep their hearts 
from growing old.’’ 

Many other encouraging reports of the 
library movement come from all parts of the 
state. 

For the benefit of those who may not see 
the advantages of libraries, the following rea- 
sons why they should be provided are given: 

1. Few books of the right kind are found 
in all homes. The library gives an opportu- 
nity for boys and girls to read the best books 
of literature, and thereby may be created a 
life-long desire for them. 

2. A choice book in a library may arouse 
the full powers of some boy or girl and stimu- 


late higher ideals and nobler aspirations. This 
was the case in the life of Horace Mann. 
3. Books are powerful incentives. Their 


influence cannot be too strongly emphasized 
in the formation of character. 

4. The pernicious influence of bad books 
and sensational stories can best be counter- 
acted by having libraries furnished with liter- 
ature which is pure and wholesome. Libraries 
of good books will stem the current and be a 
bulwark against the bad publications now so 
easily obtained by our youth. 

5. As supplementary reading, books will 

prove an invaluable aid to both pupil and 
_ teacher. 
6. Our schools do well if they teach thor- 
| oughly how to study. The amount of definite 
education received from teachers and text- 
books in schools is necessarily limited. In its 
broad sense education is gained by experience 
| and the reading of good books. 

















PUBLIC LIBRARIES FOR FARMERS. 





The following article which recently appear- 
ed in the Boone (Ia.) Standard from the editor, 


which is well worthy of consideration. There 
may be diffetences of opinion as to the best way 
to make the town library accessible to the 
farmer, but all who believe in the mission of 
good books are agreed that it should be acces- 
sible to as many people as can be reached. 
‘*At the recent state convention of Wisconsin 
librarians, held at Eau Claire, a committe was 
appointed to urge the opening of public 
libraries to the farmers adjacent tothe same, 
and to promote the distribution of books 


| 


all who are brought in contact with the public. 
This is particularly true under the trying con- 
dition of the fine and receiving desk of a library, 


| wh d d di y fte 
Hon. John M. Brainard, opens up a question pani te ee ae See 


through the rural mail delivery. The Chair- | 


man of this committee is L. M. Newman of 
Chippewa Falls. 
This action of the Wisconsin libraries seems 


encountered. Persistent courtesy disarms even 
the chronic grumbier. 


LIBRARY STATISTICS. 





By W. H. Johnston, 


Statistician of the I. L. A. and Member of the Iowa 
Library Commission. 





The Iowa Official Register for 1901 has been 
recently issued from the office of the Secretary 
of State and contains eleven pages of Iowa 
library statistics for the year 1900. Two hun- 
dred and four libraries reporting show an in- 


| crease over the report for 1899 of 72,571 vol- 


to afford the proper occasion to express a | 


thought in the same direction which has been 
entertained. Any one familiar with the work 
of a library successfully established for a num- 
ber of years, knows that there are frequent 
calls by residents outside the town for access 
to its privileges in loaning. There is no 
discrimination practised as to use of the read- 
ing rooms and of the books on the shelves, 
but the Librarian is not assured of authority 
to loan the books to go into the country. 

This has engendered the desire for such 
permission by law. The legislature at its next 
session ought to be memorialized for an ex- 
tension of local library privileges as indicated 
in the foregoing statement. Our thought is 
to add a clause in the library act permitting 
any civil township in the county to determine 
by vote of its electors whether it will become 
an associate member of the central library in 


| 


umes, and a total of $57,209 volumes in the 
libraries of the state, divided as follows: 
NO. VOLUMES. 
Libraries in state institutions... 22 221,707 
College and academic libraries 
not including those supported 








WF CGT ecdv ice. acceedses 37 167,980 
Free public libraries...... .... 48 249,826 

| Subscription libraries.......... 27 73,684 
Miscellaneous libraries ........ 11 83,605 
Publi: : nd high school libraries 59 60,407 
Pc ciiwaltoeedds tienes 204 857,209 


the county and if it so elects, that it will levy | 


a support tax equal to that in thetown. This 
done its people shall have equal privileges with 
those living in the town; and, under pro er 
restrictions for safety, shall have assignments 


of books sent into its neighborhood as is done | 


by the State Traveling Library. These are 
merely a statement of object sought rather than 
the methods in full; these can be better elabo- 
rated when the time comes for asking such 
law.’’ 





Politeness, affability and good cheer make an 
atmosphere which gives character toa library. 
Pleasant manners are of inestimable value to 








There has been an increase of six in the free 
public libraries of the state during the past 
year, and all make encouraging reports al- 
though there is quite a falling off in the num- 
ber of volumes circulated in quite a number of 
them. 

Of those joining the ranks of the free libra- 
ries, Ames, Central City, Missouri Valley and 
West Liberty have come from the subscription 
libraries. Sheldon has been a free public 
library since 1897 but makes its first report 
this year. Tipton is a bran new free public 
library. 

The most marked improvement in the past 
year is shown by the public school and high 
school libraries, more of them reporting and 
showing a marked improvement in the char- 
acter of their reports, showing an increase of 
50 per cent in the number of volumes. 

The Official Register is sent to each public 
library in the state gratis. If a copy does not 


reach your library soon, notify the office of the 
Secretary of State. 
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IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 





President.—A. P. FLEMING, Des Moines. 
Vice-President.— JupDGE G. W. WAKEFIELD, 
Sioux City. 
Secretary-Treasurer.— Miss H. L. McCrory, 
Cedar Rapids. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT, 190]. 
The twelfth annual meeting will be held in 
Burlington, early in October. Other an- 
nouncements and literature concerning this 
meeting will be sent out from time to time to 
members of the association and such others 
as request them. 


(a) Send to the undersigned the address of | 


any persons (library trustees, librarians, assis- 
tants, friends) who, in your opinion, would 
be interested in this meeting. Much of its 
success depends on our reaching all who are 
interested in library work. 

(b) The association hopes to be able to pub- 


and many papers of great value to all workers 
in the library field have been lost. 

We especially request that all libraries and 
each member of the boards of trustees join the 
association so that the entire burden may not 
fall upon the librarians. If this is done many 
who are not able to attend the meetings will 
receive a great benefit from them. Will your 
library join the association ? 

(c) Teachers and others interested in the 
educational work of the state are urged to 


ings. This programme is to be made of spe- 
cial value to them and it is hoped that enough 
interest will be manifested to encourage the 
formation of a school section. 





(d) College work will also be emphasized, | 


and papers and discussions devoted to it. 

(e) You may become a member of the Asso- 
ciation by paying the annual dues of one dollar, 
which entitle you to all notices, to reduced 


railroad and hotel rates for the meetings, and 


to the proceedings if published. 

Contrary to the usual rule, it is requested 
that you pay at once the annual membership 
dues ($1) of the Association. 

Please fill and return the enclosed blank and 
reply to (a) and (b) at your earliest conven- 
ience. Address all communications to Harriette 
L, McCrory, Secretary and Treasurer, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 











OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAMME. 


WEDNESDAY. 
2:00 p. M. Address of welcome. 
President’s address. 
2:30 to 5:30 p. M. Papers and discussions on 
Libraries and the public. 
Practical work with children in the 
library. 
Schools and libraries. 
8:00 Pp. M. Reception. 
THURSDAY. 


9:00 A. M. Reports of officers and commit- 
tees. 
9:30. College libraries. 
10:00. Public documents. 
List of those valuable to small libraries. 
How they can be made useful to the 
public. 


| 10:30. Library extension and publicity. 


2:00 p. M. Excursion on the river. 


lish the proceedings of the Burlington meeting. | 8:00. Address by prominent librarian. 


Lack of funds has prevented this in the past, | 


FRIDAY. 


9:00 A. M. Business meeting. 

9:30. Round table of practical work, con- 
ducted by Secretary of the Iowa Li- 
brary Commission. 

11:30. Question box. 

This outline gives the general plan of the 
sessions. It will be changed or varied at the 
discretion of the program committee. 

It is hoped that many will remain during 


| Friday afternoon, when, if desired, the Trus- 
| tees, College and School sections will be 
join the association and to come to its meet- | 


formed, 
Will librarians having printed reports of 
their libraries for 1900 please send them to 


| the secretary, for exhibition at the Conference? 





SPECIAL DAYS IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The Department of Public Instruction of 
Iowa has issued a ‘‘ Manual for Special Day 
Exercises, 1901.’’ for the use of schools, but 
it will be found equally useful for the public 
libraries. It includes Flag day, Arbor and 
Bird day, Memorial day, and Thanksgiving 
day, giving appropriate selections and sugges- 
tions for programs for the proper observance 
of these days. 

If you have not a copy one may be obtained 
by writing to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Hon. R. C. Barrett, Des 
Moines. 























A NOTABLE CATALOGUE. 





The close codperation of library and school 
is clearly exemplified in the graded and anno- 
tated catalogue of books recently published 
by the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. This 
catalogue was compiled from lists prepared by 
a committee of the Principals’ Association of 
that city and submitted to the librarian for 
revision. The list is carefully graded to suit 
the capacities of the various ages, and the 
note under each title give brief explanation as 
to the scope and subject of the book. While 
it was made to conform to the grades in Pitts- 
burgh, it can be easily adapted to gradings 


elsewhere, and will be found helpful to the | 


librarians of the small libraries in selecting 
books, classifying, etc. 


and should be found on the desk of every 


librarian who is striving to make the library | 27,8. F. B. Moree. 


fulfill its function as a part of our system of 
public education. 

This catalogue is sold at the Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh, at fifty cents, with an additional 
ten cents for mailing. It may be ordered 


from there direct, or from the Secretary of the | 


Iowa Library Commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





The next annual meeting of the A. L. A. 


will be held at Waukesha, Wis., beginning | 


July 3, 1901. 


Waukesha is attractively located eighteen | 
miles west of Milwaukee, in the justly cele- | 


brated ‘‘ Wisconsin Lake Region.’’ There are 
over thirty beautiful lakes in the county of 


Waukesha, and fine drives in every direction. | 


Those attending the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association are promised visits, 
during the session, to the splendid Milwaukee 
Public Library, and to the magnificent new 
building of the State Historical Society on the 


University campus at Madison, built with | 


special reference to joint occupancy by the 
Historical Society and University of Wisconsin 
Libraries. 





Colonel Higginson once said ‘‘ Nothing 


comes so near the great impulse which built, 
within less than a century, the vast European 
cathedrals, as the impulse which is dotting 
our land with public libraries.’’ 








BIRTHDAYS AND ANNIVERSARIES. 





APRIL. 


2, Thomas Jefferson. 

2, Hans Christian Andersen. 

3, Washington Irving. 

3, John Burroughs. 

3, Edward Everett Hale. 

7, William Wordsworth. 

9, Lee’s surrender at Appomatox, 1865. 


| 12, Henry Clay. 


15, John Lothrop Motley. 


| 19, Battles of Lexington and Concord, 1775. 


20, Alice Cary. 

21, Charlotte Bronte. 

21, Frederick Froebel. 
23, William Shakespeare. 


| 25, Oliver Cromwell. 


It is a boon to both librarians and teachers, | 26, Arbor and Bird day. 


27, U. S. Grant. 


30, Inauguration of Washington, 1789. 
May. 
1, May day. 
1, Arthur Wellesley, duke of Wellington. 
1, Catharine Il, Empress of Russia. 
3-5, Battle of Chancellorsville, 1865. 
4, John James Audubon. 
4, Thomas Henry Huxley. 
4, Horace Mann. 
4, William Hickling Prescott. 
5, Eugenie, Empress of France. 
7, Robert Browning. 
9, James Matthew Barrie. 
10, James Bryce. 
12, Dante Gabriel Rosetti. 
13, Maria Theresa of Austria. 
14, (?) Dante Alighieri. 
17, Alfonso III, King of Spain. 
18, Nicholas II, Czar of Russia. 
20, Albrecht Durer. 
21, Alexander Pope. 
22, Richard Wagner. 
23, Margaret Fuller (Marchioness Ossoli). 
24, First telegraph message from Washington 
to Baltimore, 1844. 
24, Victoria, Queen of England. 
24, Carolus Linnzus. 
25, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
27, Julia Ward Howe. 
28, Louis Agassiz. 
29, Patrick Henry. 
30, Memorial Day. 
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JUNE. 
3, Sidney Smith. 
3, Jefferson Davis. 
4, George III, King of England. 
6, Velasquez. 
8, Robert Schumann. 
9, George Stephenson. 
9, Peter the Great of Russia. 
9, John Howard Payne. 
12, Charles Kingsley. 
12, Harriet Martineau. 
13, Thomas Arnold. 
14, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
17, Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. 
17, Charles Francois Gounod. 
23, Josephine, Empress of the French. 
27, Charles XII, King of Sweeden. 
28, John Wesley. 
28, Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
28, Peter Paul Rubens. 
29, Celia Thaxter. 


VOTING BY WOMEN. 





Inasmuch as there has been more or less 
discussion as to the propriety and legality of 
the women of Iowa voting on the question of 
establishing and maintaining a free public 
library, it may be of interest to see the section 
regarding voting of women as given in the 
Code. 

SECTION 1131. Code of Iowa, 1897— Voting 
by Women.—At all elections where women may 
vote, no registration of women shall be re- 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


List of references compiled at the Free Public Library 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


LINCOLN. 
By Paul L. Dunbar. 


Hurt was the nation with a mighty wound, 

And all her ways were filled with clam’rous sound. 
Wailed loud the South with unremitting grief, 
And wept the North that could not find relief. 
Then madness joined its harshest tone to strife; 
A minor note swelled in the song of life, 

Till, stirring with the love that filled his breast, 
But still, unflinching at the Right's behest 

Grave Lincoln came, strong-handed, from afar.— 
The mighty Homer of the lyre of war! 

*Twas he who bade the raging tempest cease, 
Wrenched from his strings the harmony Of peace, 
Muted the strings that made the discord—Wrong, 
And gave his spirit up in thund’rous song. 

Oh, mighty Master of the mighty lyre! 

Earth heard and trembled at thy strains of fire: 


| Earth heard of thee what Heav'n already knew, 





And wrote thee down among her treasured few. 


POETRY. 
At the breach. (Sarah Williams.) Warner 
Lib. 40:16566. 
Bivouac of the dead. (Theo. O’Hara.) Cent. 


18:110. 
Black regiment. (G. H. Boker.) Warner Lib. 
5:2164. 


Boker, G.-H. 
Dirge for a soldier. (In Minor Poems p. 
134.) 
Bryant, W. C. 
Battle-field. (In his Poems p. 205.) 


| Campbell, Thomas. 


quired; separate ballots shall be furnished for — 


the question on which they are entitled to 
vote; a separate ballot box shall be provided 
in which all ballots cast by them shall be de- 


posited, and a separate canvass thereof made | 
by the judges of the election, and the returns | 
thereof shall show such vote. The right of any | 
citizen to vote at any city, town or school elec- | 
tion, on the question of issuing any bonds for | 


municipal or school purposes, and for the pur- 
pose of borrowing money, or on the question of 


increasing the tax levy, shall not be denied or | 


abridged on account of sex. (25 G. A., ch. 


39.) 





New Hampshire claims the distinction of 
having instituted and maintained the first state 
library in this country, grants having been 
made for that object prior to the war of the 
Revolution. 








Soldier’s dream. (In Minor Poems p. 127.) 


Cary, Alice. 
Dawn of peace. (In her Poems p. 253.) 
Cary, Pheebe. 
Spring after the war. (In her Poems p. 
351.) 


Carleton, Will. 
Mending the old flag. 
p. 156.) 
Carleton, Will. 
Our army of the dead. 
lads p. 154.) 
Cheney, J. V. 
Dead hero. 
88.) 
Cheney, J. V. 
The fallen. 
12.) 
Coming. 
6:252. 


(In his Farm Ballads 


(In his Farm Bal- 


(In his Out of the Silence p. 


(In his Out of the Silence p. 


(H. H. Brownell.) Warner Lib. 

















Dirge for two veterans. (Walt Whitman). 
Warner Lib. 39:15901. 
Dobell, Sidney. 
Home, wounded. 
183.) 
Drake, J. R. 
American flag. 
173.) 
Dying soldier. 
25:855. 
Field, Eugene. 


(In Lyrical Poems, p. 


(In Open Sesame v. 1, p. 


(P. Benjamin.) 


Harper | 


Lowell, J. R. 
Commemoration ode. 
Works p. 398.) 
Music in camp. (J. R. Thompson.) Warner 
Lib. 40:16567. 
O captain! my captain. 
Warner Lib. 39:15909. 
Proctor, E. D. 
Heroes. (In Minor Poems p. 144.) 


(In his Poetical 


(Walt Whitman.) 


_ Read, T. B. 


Our two opinions. (In his Western Verse , 


p. 31.) 
Field, Eugene. 
Soldier, maiden and flower. (In his Little 
Book of Western Verse.) 
Finch, F. M. 
The blue and the gray. (In Open Sesame 
v. 2, p. 371.) 
Gettysburg: a battle-ode. 
Serib. 4:101. 
Grady, H. W. 


(G. P. Lothrop.) | 


The old and new South. (In Open Sesame | 


v. 2., p. 25) 


Hear the drums march by. (Will Carleton.) | 


Harper 83:162. 
Holland, J. G. 
Heart of the war. 
Holmes, 0. W. 
God save the flag. (In his Poems p. 252.) 
The last charge. (In his Poems p. 219.) 
Union and liberty. (In his Poems p. 158.) 
Voice of the loyal North. (In his Poems p. 
215.) 
Howe, M. A. D. Memory of Lincoln. 
Hushed be the camps to-day. (Walt Whit- 
man.) Warner Lib. 39:15909. 
Key, F. 8. 
Star-spangled banner. 
v. 1, p. 198.) 
Larcom, Lucy. 
The flag. (In her Poems p. 103.) 
Lincoln’s passing-bell. (In her Poems p. 
103.) 
A loyal woman’s no. (In her Poems p. 98.) 
The nineteenth of April, 1861. (In her 
Poems p. 92.) 
Re-enlisted. (In her Poems p. 98.) 
Sinking of the Merrimac. (In her Poems 
p. 93.) 
Waiting for news. (In her Poems p. 95.) 
Longfellow, H. W. 
Decoration day. (In his Poems p. 408.) 
Killed at the ford. (In his Poems p. 321.) 


(In his Poems p. 439.) 


(In Open Sesame 





Sheridan’s ride. (In Open Sesame v. 2, p. 
18.) 
Riley, J. W. 
Silent victors. (In his Armazindy p. 39.) 
Thoughts on the late war. (In his Poems 
Here at Home p. 44.) 
Sword-bearer. (G. H. Boker.) Warner Lib. 
5:2166. 
When lilacs last in the door-yard bloomed. 
(Walt Whitman.) Warner Lib. 39:15902. 
Words for ‘‘ Hallelujah’’ Chorus. (H. H. 
Brownell.) Warner Lib. 6:2520. 
Whittier, J. G. 
Barbara Frietchie. (In his Poems.) 


ORATIONS. 
Clay, Henry. 
Sacredness of the Union. (In Open Sesame 
v. 2, p. 21.) 
Dickinson, D. 8. 
Give up the Union? (In Open Sesame v. 
2, p. 20.) 
Everett, Edward. 
Gettysburg. (In Open Sesame vy. 2, p. 14.) 
In time of peace prepare for war. (Charles 
Sumner.) Warner Lib. 36:14223. 
Lincoln, Abraham. 
Gettysburg address. (In Great Words of 
Great Americans p. 187.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Ulysses S. Grant. 

Ulysses 8S. Grant. Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 

American Biography v. 2, p.,709. 
Penniman, J. H. 

The tanner-boy; a life of Gen. Grant. 
Brooks, E. 8. 

Ulysses S. Grant. (In his Historic Ameri- 

cans p. 369.) 
Grant, U. S., Personal memoirs. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


Abraham Lincoln. Appleton's Cyclopedia of 
American Biography v. 3, p. 715. 
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Brooks, Noah. 
Abraham Lincoln and the downfall of 


American slavery. 
Craven, Frances. 
Story of Lincoln for children. 
Hubbard, Elbert. 

Abrahani Lincoln. (In his Little Journeys 
to the Homes of American Statesmen p. 
395.) 

Morse, J. T. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


Putnam, M. L. 
Children’s life of Abraham Lincoln. 


Philip Henry Sheridan. 
Bolton, 8. K. 
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| Henty, G. A. 


With Lee in Virginia. 


| Howliston, M. H. 


May thirtieth. (In her Cat-tails p. 147.) 


Jewett, S. O. 
Decoration day; a story. Harper 85:84. 


| Kieffer, H. M. 


Recollections of a drummer boy. 


Page, T. N. 


Meh Lady, a story of the war. 
Two little confederates. 


| Stowe, H. B. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


MISCELLANY. 


| Bright, John. 


Lieut-General Sheridan. (In her Poor Boys | 


Who Became Famous p. 251.) 
Headley, P. C. 


Fighting Phil; the life and military career | 


of Philip Henry Sheridan. 
Philip Henry Sheridan. Appleton’s Cyclope- 
dia of American Biography v. 5, ». 497. 
William Tecumseh Sherman. 
Sherman letters; correspondence between 


General and Senator Sherman. 
William T. Sherman. Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
of American Biography v. 5, p. 502. 


FICTION. 


Blaisdell, A. F. 
Stories of the Civil War. 
Cable, G. W. 


On the Civil War in America. (In Open 
Sesame v. 3, p. 171.) 
Causes of war. (W. E. Channing.) Warner 
Lib. 9:3516. 


| Civil War. (C. D. Shanley.) Warner Lib. 
40:16565. 
Grady, H. W. 
The confederate soldier. (In Open Sesame 
v. 2, p. 168.) 


War diary of a Union Woman in the South. | 


(In his Strange True Stories of Louisiana 
p. 261.) 
Coffin, C. C. 
Drum-beat of the nation. 
Marching to victory. 
Redeeming the Republic. 
Winning his way. 
Decoration day revery. (B. Matthews.) Cent. 
18:102. 
De Forest, J. W. 
The Brigade commander. (In Stories by 
American Authors v. 8, p. 5.) 


Hale, E. E. 
Stories of war. 
Harrison, E. 
Story of decoration day for the little chil- 
dren of to-day. (In her In Storyland p. 
178.) 
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Greeley, Horace. 

American conflict v. 2, p. 759. 

Grimke, T. 8. 

Our country. (In Open Sesame, v. 2, p. 5.) 

Harvey, L. D. ed. 

Memorial day: aids for its observance, by 
the schools of Wisconsin. 

Holden, E. 8. 

Our country’s flag. 

Ilowa— Department of Public Instruction. 
Manual for special day exercises for the 
schools of Iowa. 

Lincoln, Abraham. 
War or peace ? 

10.) 

Lowell, J. R. 
Biglow Papers, series 2. 

Memory of the war. Scrib. M. 8:657. 

Pattengill. . 

Decoration day. (In his Special Day exer- 
cises p. 61.) 

Stars in our flag. (H. Schuyler.) No. Am. 
H. 19:150. 

Surrender of Gen. Lee. (U.S. Grant.) ,Warn- 
er Lib. 16:6609. 

Valor and skill in the Civil War. (C. A. 
Patch.) Cent. 18:144. 


(In Open Sesame v. 2, p. 











